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I—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET INTERNAL 
POLICY. 


HE Sixth Congress of Soviets, meeting as it did half-way through 
T the period covered by the Five-Year Plan,(') was made the 
occasion of a detailed stocktaking of the progress so far achieved, 
and as the result of the report submitted to it by the Government 
a number of changes and modifications in internal policy were decided 
upon which have been put into operation during the six months which 
have subsequently elapsed. Several of these have attracted the 
attention of the outside world owing to the fact that it was felt they 
involved the acceptance and adoption of principles which are the 
negation of those for which communism stands, and it may be of 
interest, therefore, to examine them somewhat closely with a view to 
seeing whether they throw light on the questions, first, as to whether 
the Soviet Government is likely to succeed in its task of industrialising 
the country and “ socialising ’’ the peasant population, and second, 
as to whether this can be done and the Union made self-supporting 
without a surrender to methods usually identified with a capitalist 
order of society. The period with which we are concerned is of 
particular importance, as it brings the third year of the Five-Year 
Plan to a close(?) and it is characterised by three events or developments 
of unusual significance. These are, the decisions taken by the Sixth 
Congress of Soviets in March last, Stalin’s speech to the Congress of 
Economic Experts on June 23rd, and the series of decrees issued 
since the Sixth Congress with the object of giving effect to the policy 
outlined by the Congress and by the secretary of the Communist Party. 
To deal with the Congress first. The actual function of the 
delegates was to consider the reports submitted by the heads of the 
various Government departments and pass resolutions endorsing the 
policy pursued, outlining the future course of development in each 
field, and urging increased efforts in carrying out the industrialisation 
programme and completing the process of socialising agriculture. This 
they did without a dissentient voice, in view of the evidences adduced 
by Molotov and the other Government spokesmen of the success which 
was attending their policy. In his statement the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars claimed that the following five impor- 
tant results had been achieved since the last Congress in May, 1929 :— 
1. The carrying out in full of the Five-Year Plan programme, 
with a surplus in the basic indices. 
2. The liquidation of unemployment. 
3. The solution of the grain problem. 
4. The “turning of the peasant masses to the road of 
collectivisation.”’ 
5. The elimination of the kulaki as a class. 


' oe Congress met in Moscow on March 8th, 1931. The meetings are held 
lenia y. 
(2) The Plan began to operate on October Ist, 1928. 
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To take Number |, we have, of course, only the Government’s own 
figures to go upon, but these are in several respects supported by 
internal evidence and by information available from other sources, 
Molotov submitted aggregate figures of the national income, of the 
budget, and of capital investments, etc., as well as of the areas under 
cultivation, and of production, industrial and agricultural, which in 
every case showed that the increase contemplated for the first two 
years of the Plan had been exceeded. .Thus, the national income, which 
was to reach 58°3 milliard roubles, actually totalled 59°5 milliards (°) 
at the end of 1929-30, while the national budget showed a large 
increase, i.e., from a planned total of 17 milliards to an actual one 
of 21 milliards. The aggregate output of industry, including food 
products, was to have reached a value (at 1926-27 prices) of 
29°3 milliard roubles, but was actually valued at 30°5 milliards, 
These figures are, however, somewhat arbitrary, especially when it is 
remembered that all prices are fixed by the Government, and we are 
on firmer ground when we turn to the figures of areas under cultiva- 
tion and the production of grain. The area cultivated was only 
slightly larger than was contemplated, i.e., 245°8 million hectares, or 
say, 590 million acres, instead of 239 millions, but the production of 
marketable grain showed a very material advance on the estimates 
and totalled 267°3 million bushels, as against 221°2 aimed at.(‘) 
It will serve no useful purpose to quote further figures, more especially 
as the means are not available for checking them, and it must suffice 
to say that with a few exceptions the quantities, at any rate, of the 
main products of agriculture and industry came fully up to the totals 
aimed at for the first two years of the Plan.(°) 

As regards the second point, judging from the difficulty experienced 
in keeping the labour power of many industries up to the necessary 
level there is no real unemployment in the Soviet Union. On the 
contrary, owing to the hardships of the life in the coal mining areas 
and to the rapidity with which new enterprises are being started, there 
is a serious shortage of skilled labour and, apparently, no lack ol 
employment for the unskilled. Representatives of factories are sent 
to various parts of the country to recruit labour, offering the mei 
inducements such as free railway travel and the payment of wages 
beginning from the date of leaving for their destinations, and this, 
as a matter of fact, aggravates the difficulty it is meant to solve in that 
it encourages the disinclination to remain at the same job which is 4 
failing of certain classes of Russian workers. Their natural love of 
travel also contributes to the labour “ flux,” or fluidity of labour, 
which has recently caused much preoccupation to the authorities 2 
Moscow, and incidentally increases the strain on the transport systell 
due to shortage of rolling stock. In short, we may assume froll 


—— 





(3) At 10 roubles to the £ this represents £5,950 millions. 

(4) These figures are totals for the two year period. The figures for each yest 
separately were not given to the Congress. 

(5) For example, figures just to hand show that during the first seven months of 1931, 
the Union Oil Trust produced 124 million tons of oil, as compared with 9,800,000 tons! 
January-July, 1930. 
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the measures taken by the Government to increase the supply of 
efficient labour that there is no unemployment worthy of the name. 

The solution of the grain problem, as the authorities term it, is 
another way of stating that the Government has now succeeded in 
inducing the peasants to hand over sufficient quantities of grain to 
enable it to feed the towns and the Red Army and to export substantial 
quantities to pay for the much needed purchases abroad. The 
Commissar for Agriculture told the Congress that during 1930, the 
first year of their development on a widespread scale, the collectives 
had sold to the Government three and a half times as much grain as the 
kulaki had done in 1926-27, while by March Ist, 1931, 21,440,624 
metric tons had been collected, most of it from collectives and State 
farms,(*) which had already this year produced one and a half times 
the marketable grain expected from them in 1933. That this has 
been possible is largely due to the undoubted progress made in the 
movement towards collectivisation, the fourth point referred to by 
Molotov. By March Ist last, it was estimated that over 9 million 
peasant farms were organised into collectives, representing a total of 
at least 30 million people. And it is significant that the movement 
continues, and has, in fact, made steady progress ever since Stalin’s 
article on ‘* Dizziness from Successes,”’ led to the secession of those 
who had not joined voluntarily during the winter of 1929-30. Some 
figures must be quoted in illustration of this. On April 1st last, the 
9 million farms just mentioned had grown to 10 million, while by June 
it was reported that well over 50 per cent. of the total peasant households 
had been socialised. During 1930 the area sown by sovkhozi and 
kolkhozi together represented 40 per cent. of the whole; by June, 
1931 it represented 68 per cent. ; and the figure is now understood to 
be 70 per cent. Sovkhozi have doubled their area as compared with 
last year, while kolkhozi have increased theirs by 50 per cent.,(7) and 
had this year, by June last, sown 58,592,000 hectares. 

According to the Soviet authorities the reason for this is that the 
peasants have now learnt from experience that they can increase their 
incomes very materially by joining a collective. This is due to several 
factors—the better use of horses, the possibility of using agricultural 
machinery too expensive for the individual farmer, the elimination of 
fences, allowing a greatly increased acreage per peasant to be culti- 
vated,(*) the use of selected seed distributed by the Government, and 
the general application of better technical methods. There appears to 
be little doubt that the opposition to collectivisation has been broken 
down, partly by means of the destruction of the kulak, and partly 
through the conversion of the middle and poor peasants to a belief 
in the advantages of the collective system. In fact, the rapidity 
with which the process has been carried out has caused the authorities 
4 good deal of concern for several reasons, and this has been reflected 
inthe statements and speeches made by Stalin, Molotov and Yakovlev, 

(6) That is, Kolkhozi and Sovkhozi, respectively. a: Ae 7 - 
(7) By July the figure was reported to be 55 per cent. 


(8) The difference here is striking. In the Kolkhozi the area sown per peasant farm 
¥as 43 hectares, while that sown per farm working independently was 2°6 hectares. 
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the Commissar for Agriculture, and in a series of recent decrees, of 
which something must be said later. In the first place there has 
been an expansion in the demand for technical direction and assistance, 
as also for agricultural machinery and for the so-called consumption 
goods, which at present is beyond the capacity of the authorities to 
supply, more especially as an unfavourable foreign trade balance has 
aggravated the shortage of funds available.(*) And in the second, the 
undoubted enthusiasm among many of the younger people in the 
villages to form collectives has outrun the capacity existing for economic 
organisation of the work and proper account-keeping, with the result 
that there was a serious danger that the success of many of the enter- 
prises was being endangered. For example, the problem of the care 
of tractors has not yet been solved, though a great step forward has 
been taken by the establishment of central depots for tractor and 
farm machinery service which supply them to the surrounding peasants 
in proper working order. Many more such stations are needed, how- 
ever, as the tractor centres supply one of the principal keys to the larger 
profits the collectives make. (**) 

For a clear picture of the principal problems which are exercising 
the Government in the present stage of development, both of industry 
and agriculture, it is not necessary to go beyond the statements of the 
authorities themselves. The considerable degree of success achieved 
in the carrying out of the Plan has brought with it a host of new 
problems, and in dealing with these the Government has had recourse 
to modifications in the bases of the existing economic order to which it 
may be of interest to refer in some detail. The principal occasion on 
which public expression was given to this move on the Government's 
part was the speech made by Stalin on June 23rd to a congress of 
economic experts, though in this he was only repeating a great deal 
of what had already been said at the Sixth Congress and elsewhere, 
and, in some instances, had already been given effect to by decree. 
In the case of the special problems of agriculture, Yakovlev, in his 
speech to the Congress in March, said that the work of the sovkhozi 
was discounted by three grave defects, i.e., the misuse of machinery, 
poor organisation of harvest work, and insufficient mastery of the 
technical problems of agriculture. He declared that in future anyone 
who was wilfully careless with machinery would have to be held to 4 
strict accounting ; each tractor would have to be one person’ 
responsibility, and to ensure continued care of tractors by responsible 
people the ‘‘ tractorists *’ must be a permanent staff and not jus 
seasonal workers. The repairing of machinery must not be carried 02 
feverishly, when the time for using it was already at hand, but should 
be so organised that repair work was constantly going on in the 
machine shops. 


(9) Foreign trade in the first quarter of 1931 showed an adverse balance of 52 million 
roubles, due largely to the fall in prices of raw materials. The value of exports 
37 million roubles less than for the same quarter of 1930. 

(10) On May 28th last, Stalin stated that the tractor stations were serving 46,514 
collective farms this year, as compared with 2,347 in 1930. The number of stations 
operation last year was 159, and it is now stated to be 1,200. 
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The lack of proper organisation of harvest work in the past was 
largely due, in his opinion, to the rapidity with which the large farms 
were established, and the introduction of so much machinery formerly 
unknown in the country. Combines, for instance, which are now 
used by the thousand, though there was not one in the country before 
1925, had not been used to their fullest capacity owing to the ignorance 
of sovkhoz directors as to the best methods of co-ordinating the 
different types of work necessary in using them. The lack of trained 
staff was also affecting the efficiency and work of the livestock farms, 
which also needed a better organisation of fodder supplies, the 
improvement of breeds, and the extension of water facilities. 

Turning to the kolkhozi, Yakovlev said the rapid development of 
the movement had led to many mistakes and difficulties, of which 
one of the most serious was the poor quality of the accounting done, 
and the fact that many of them had attempted an equal distribution 
of the harvest, rather than payment according to labour done, and 
this had resulted in many abuses. Therefore, it was proposed that the 
piece-work system should be adopted generally, and that in future the 
chief rule of collective organisation would be: ‘‘ He who does more 
and better work shall receive more, he who does not work shall receive 
nothing,’ and he went on to say :— 

“With the question as to how the income is to be distributed in the 
collective is inseparably connected the question of the method of labour 
organisation best adapted to bring out all the advantages of collective 
organisation, and in order to place a solid foundation under the system of 
the distribution of income on the basis of labour performed rather than on 
the basis of equal distribution. There is no use in speculating about this. 
It is only necessary to examine the results of the experience of the best 
collectives. This experience demonstrates that the only correct method 
of labour organisation in the collectives is the piece-work system, because 
itis the only method which provides an incentive for every member of the 
collective to perform his or her best work. And under the piece-work 
system equal distribution cannot possibly be effected.” 

Yakovlev then cited instances of anumber of collectives which had 
changed from equal distribution to the piece-work system. In every 
single case the output per worker was greatly increased, frequently 
doubled, and even tripled. He also emphasised the importance of 
the quality of the work done as well as the amount, and said that 
reductions in payment must be made in cases of sloppy work. 

To turn to the speech made by Stalin. This has been described 
by an American hydro-electric engineer(") as doing more to bring 
Russia into normal relations with the outside world than anything 
that has happened during the past five years, and this chiefly because 
it showed that all the country’s strength is to be concentrated on 
producing higher living standards for its own people. The Secretary 
of the Communist Party began by stating that as a result of the 
industrial development so far attained at least six new conditions had 








(11) Colonel Hugh Cooper, who is engaged in building the large power station at 
Weprstroi, 
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arisen, all of which called for new measures and “ new methods of 
leadership.”” He deseribed these new conditions as :— 
1. Labour power, and the problem of its supply. 
2. The worker’s wages, and the fluidity of labour. 
3. The organisation of labour and the inculeation of 
responsibility. 
4. The problem of an industrial and technical intelligentsia 
drawn from the working class. 
5. The signs of a change among the old industrial and technical 
intelligentsia. 
6. The commercial basis, and the sources of accumulation. 
The manner in which Stalin deals with these is of sufficient interest 
to warrant some quotation of his actual words. He explained the 
shortage of the supply of labour by the improvement in the conditions 
of life in the villages, and the consequent cessation of the drift to the 
towns in search of work ina factory ; this had stopped the spontaneous 
flow of labour, and necessitated the adoption of a policy of organised 
recruitment, and for carrying out this there was only one means— 
the method of agreements between the economic organisations and 
the collective farms. It followed also that they must proceed 
immediately to the mechanisation of the most arduous labour processes, 
especially in the timber and building industry, coal-mining, loading 
and unloading, transport, heavy metallurgy, etc., and he described 
this mechanisation as the “‘ new and decisive force without which it is 
impossible to maintain either the tempo or the new scales of our 
production.” 

As to the worker’s wages, the first point he made was that it was 
‘“‘ necessary to see that the workers are securely retained in industry, 
and that the composition of the workers at the factories remained 
more or less constant.’’ He complained of the so-called fluidity of 
labour power, which was actually increasing, so much so that “ you 
will find few factories where the composition of workers does not 
change at least 30 to 40 per cent. in six months, or even in three.” 
Stalin then proceeded to examine the causes of this state of affairs, 
and described them as “ the incorrect organisation of wages, incorrect 
price lists, and a “leftist ’’ tendency to equalisation of wages,(") 
and he continues :— 

“In a number of undertakings wages rates are arranged in such 4 
way that the difference between skilled and unskilled labour, between 
arduous and light labour, almost disappears. The equalisation tendency 
brings about the result that the unskilled worker is not interested 1 
being skilled,(**) and thus loses the prospect of making an advance (0, 
‘is deprived of prospects of promotion’). As a result he feels himself 
tripper (or, ‘a visitor’) in the enterprise, working only temporarily 
order to ‘ make a bit’ and then go away somewhere else to ‘ try his luck. 
The equalisation tendency leads to the result that the skilled worker * 





(12) An alternative translation reads ‘‘ an incorrect wage-scale system and a leftist 
equalisation of wages.”’ 

(13) It is hardly necessary to assume that Stalin has himself only lately made this 
discovery. He was speaking not so much to, as for, a simple-minded and uneducat 


public. 
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forced to go from undertaking to undertaking in order to find at long last 

the particular undertaking where his skilled labour is appreciated at its 

true worth.” 

The remedy for this evil, he pointed out, was so to organise the 
wages system as to take account of the difference between skilled 
and unskilled work, for “‘ we cannot tolerate the position when a 
rolling-mill worker in heavy metallurgy gets the same as a floor 
sweeper ; we cannot tolerate an engine driver on the railways getting 
the same as a copying clerk,’ and he goes on to make the following 
illuminating statement :— 

‘Marx and Lenin tell us that the difference between skilled and 
unskilled labour will exist even under Socialism, even after the abolition 
of classes: that only under Communism must the difference disappear : 
and that in view of this wages, even under Socialism, must be paid 
according to work done, and not according to needs.”’ 

It was essential that the more efficient and skilled workers should 
be retained in the industries and undertakings to which they were 
valuable, and the only way to do this was to “ push them up and raise 
the level of their wages by such an organisation of wages as will give 
the skilled worker his due,”’ and at the same time to improve their 
living conditions and supplies of food and clothes. 

Under his third heading, the organisation of labour, Stalin dealt 
with the disorder and confusion, coupled with complete irresponsibility 
and “* depersonalisation,’’ which characterises many undertakings. 
Depersonalisation he described as ‘‘ the scourge of our industry,” 
which, he said, came to it as “ the illegitimate companion of the 
unbroken week.’’ In a number of factories this system was adopted 
too hastily, without a proper organisation of shifts more or less equal 
in value as regards quality and skill, and without organising the 
responsibility of particular people for particular jobs. The result 
was “ a lack of any feeling of responsibility for work given, a careless 
attitude to machinery, mass breakages of lathes, and the absence of 
stimulus to raise the productivity of labour.’’ They must, therefore, 
abandon the five-day week, temporarily at any rate, in favour of the 
interrupted six-day week, as had already been done at the Stalingrad 
Tractor Works. 

Stalin next dealt with the necessity of providing industry with 
vastly greater supplies than hitherto of men capable of forming the 
controlling, the technical, and the engineering elements in undertakings 
of all kinds. As to this, points 4 and 5 of his speech can be taken 
together. The old centres of training their engineering and technical 
forces were already inadequate, and many new ones would have to be 
established. But they did not require ** just any kind ”’ of controlling 
and technical forces, and here it is necessary to quote his words :— 

“ We require such forces as are capable of understanding the policy 
of the working class of our country, capable of mastering it, and ready 
conscientiously to carry it out. And what does this mean? It means 
that our country has entered into a phase of its development when the 
working class must itself create its own industrial and technical intelli- 
gentsia . . . no ruling class has ever been able to manage without its 
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own intelligentsia. There are no grounds for doubting that neither wil! 

the working class of the U.S.8.R. be able to manage without its own 

industrial and technical intelligentsia.” 

This force must, however, not only be formed of the people who 
have gone through training colleges, 

“it will also be recruited from among the practical workers in our under- 
takings, the skilled workers, the cultured forces of the working class in 
the works, the factory, the pit... That is the new stratum which can 
and must constitute, together with the comrades who have been through 
college, the nucleus of the working-class intelligentsia, the nucleus of the 
controlling staff of our industry. Our task is to see that these comrades 
with initiative are not side-tracked, to promote them more boldly to 
positions of control, to give them the opportunity of displaying their 
organising abilities, to give them the chance to increase their knowledge, 
and to create for them the requisite conditions, without grudging our 
money (or ‘ stinting the funds ’) for these purposes.” 

Stalin went on to say that they must no longer exclude from these 
opportunities for advancement non-Party men, and members of the old 
intelligentsia who had abandoned their wrecking tactics and were 
prepared loyally to codperate in the working of the Plan. “ Ow 
policy does not consist in transforming the Communist Party into a 
self-contained caste,’’ and, “it would be stupid and unreasonable to 
look upon almost every specialist and engineer of the old school as a 
criminal and wrecker who had not yet been caught,” and he concludes 
with the words, “‘ specialist-eating (or ‘ baiting ’) always has been and 
always will be a shameful thing with us.” - 

It remains to consider the last point in the speech, and this is 
in many respects the most important, since it refers to the financial 
difficulties with which the Government is confronted, and is closely 
connected with several decrees issued during the past few months. 
In a somewhat veiled and roundabout way Stalin manages to convey 
the unpleasant fact that capital, or “‘ accumulation,” as he prefers 
to call it, is running short, and to issue a warning that the “ Soviet 
Power ”’ can no longer be looked to for funds for the needs of heavy 
industry, regardless of whether the latter is carried on in a business-like 
manner or not. He explains that hitherto the funds necessary for 
the restoration and re-construction of industry and agriculture had 
been obtained from three sources : light industry, agriculture, aud 
Budget accumulations.() These no longer sufficed, and the difficulty 
had been increased by the fact that :— 

“ as a result of the bad management of affairs the principle of a commer¢iil 

basis of operations has, in a large number of our factories and organisations 

been completely undermined. It is a fact that in a number of factories 

and undertakings they have long ago left off counting, calculating, a! 

drawing up well-founded balance sheets of income and expenditure. It 

is a fact that in a number of factories and economic organisations tie 
conceptions of ‘ régime of economy,’ ‘ reduction of unproductive expent! 
ture,’ and ‘rationalisation of production ’ have long gone out of fashiou 





(14) State loans have played a large part in providing revenue during the last few ye™ 


and it will be remembered that the largest of these, for 1,600 million roubles, was issued 


on June 10th last. 
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Apparently they are relying on the fact that ‘all the same the State 

Bank will grant us the necessary funds.’ It is a fact that for some time 

past the cost of production has been rising in a large number of factories 

.. . the raising of costs of production is the same as losing hundreds of 

millions of roubles for industry and for the whole of national economy.” 

The moral of all this was that as the three existing sources of 
accumulation no longer sufficed, heavy industry would have to take 
its share in the provision of surplus funds, and to do this they would 
have to do away with bad management, implant and strengthen 
a commercial basis of operations in all their enterprises, and reduce 
the cost of production, etc. 

In summing up the tasks before them Stalin laid special emphasis 
on the need for breaking up the numerous unwieldy amalgamations, 
embracing from 100 to 200 concerns, into smaller organisations over 
which it would be easier to exercise direction, and for effecting a change- 
over from collective to individual control. ‘‘ At present,’ he said, 
‘ten to fifteen persons sit on the Board of Directors of the amalgama- 
tions and write papers and carry on discussions. Control by such 
method is no longer possible, comrades. A stop must be put to paper 
‘Control’. . . there can remain at the head of the amalgamation 
a chairman and a few deputies . . . the other members of the Board 
will do better to go down into the factories and workshops.” 


Space does not allow of consideration of the numerous decrees 
which have been issued recently with a view to putting into effect 
the reforms thus urged upon the country. An outline of these must 
be reserved for a subsequent article, and it is only possible to refer 
here to the impression made by the speech in the U.S.S.R. itself. 

The Industrial Gazette, writing just after its publication in the 
press, said that both the speech and the measures being taken to put 
its recommendations into effect constituted “ a phase in the last period 
of the N.E.P.,”’ and were ‘‘ emergency measures necessary in a period 
of transition, reconstruction, and preparation for communism.’’('*) 
The effect produced by the speech on the country generally was 
electric. Factories and institutions in the large centres held meetings 
to diseuss the means for putting the reforms into effect, and trade 
unions and local executive divisions also called meetings to work out 
plans for action. In the reports and resolutions passed most attention 
was paid to the necessity of reorganising labour by establishing for all 
workers a system of individual responsibility and a method of single 
control, while directors and factory managers were understood to be 
principally concerned with instituting a cost accounting system, and 
with reorganisation of the management system on the principle of 


control and ultimate responsibility vested in the head director. 
H.L. 


(15) It will have been noticed that Stalin ‘definitely stated that as yet they had only 
teached the socialist stage; communism, the final goal, was still ahead. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Albania. 
July 31st.—A Treaty of Navigation and Commerce with Great Britain 
was signed in Tirana. 


Argentine. 
July 31st.—The police raided the headquarters of the Amtorg in Buenos 
Ayres and arrested the entire staff of 160. 


Australia. 
July 29th.—The Senate ratified the Statute of Westminster. 


Austria. 

August 1st.—The Congress of the Second International concluded with 
the passing of resolutions regarding disarmament with only five dissentients 
—the delegates of the British I.L.P. and of the Polish Jewish Socialist Party. 
The first resolution demanded that the Disarmament Conference should take 
a decisive step towards equality in the system of disarmament as between 
the victorious and the defeated nations, and called for immediate reduction, 
and not merely “ stabilisation.”” The second proposed that the Convention 
to be adopted by the Disarmament Conference should contain provision 
for the total suppression of all warships of over 10,000 tons, and of submarines 
and aircraft carriers. 

August 7th.—The Cabinet, at a special meeting, decided upon the list of 
persons to form the Re-organisation Committee of the Credit-Anstalt. The 
President was Dr. Guertler, a former Minister, and the foreign members 
included Mr. Stephen Vivian Smith, and Dr. Rist of the Bank of France. 

August 11th.—Letter to League re financial situation. (See League of 
Nations.) 

The Government made representations to the Hungarian Government 
regarding the measures for the contro! of money, since they affected payments 
in respect of Austrian trade with Hungary. 


Bulgaria. 

August 4th—The Government informed the Greek Government that 
unless the latter continued the payments for compensation to Bulgariat 
refugees in accordance with the Moloff-Kaphandaris Agreement (of December 
9th, 1927) Bulgaria would appeal to the League of Nations, ‘The reek 
Government was understood to have intimated that it could not continue the 
payments in view of the moratorium in reparations payments which post poned 
its receipts from Germany, but that it would not regard an appeal to the Leagi® 
as an unfriendly act. 


Chile. 
July 31st.—The Government issued decrees empowering the Central Bank 
to contract a foreign loan and to take control of foreign exchange, ete. 
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China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 29th.—The Mukden forces were defeated by Shih Yu-shan’s troops 
near Paotingfu, and the town was captured and 8,000 prisoners taken. 

July 30th.—Shih Yu-shan captured Tsangchow, on the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway, and 50,000 Mukden troops were reported to be falling back in disorder 
towards Liuliho and Changsingtien. 

July 31st.—The Government forces claimed to have captured all the Red 
strongholds in Kiangsi and also to have inflicted a serious defeat on Shih 
Yu-shan’s forces in the north, occupying Paotingfu. 

A widespread increase in the activities of Communists was reported from 
Canton, to which city both Borodin and General Galen were stated to have 
returned. 

August 3rd.—Shih Yu-shan was reported to have surrendered to Han 
Fu-chu, the Governor of Shantung. 

August 5th.—A Cantonese expedition against Nanking was reported to 
have started moving into Hunan and Kiangsi. Reds were stated to be very 
active at Hainan, Waichow, Lukfung and other places in Kwangtung. 

August 10th.—The Yangtze at Hankow rose to the highest level ever 
recorded and an area of many thousand square miles in Hupeh was flooded. 
The damage to crops there and in Hunan, Kiangsi, etc., was estimated at 
$200 millions, while 23 million people were reported to be destitute. In the 
Hankow area alone 8,000 people were believed to have been drowned and in 
addition the autumn crops were entirely lost and winter planting would have 
to be so limited that a 12 months’ famine was regarded as inevitable. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 6th.—Resumption of diplomatic relations with Japan and appoint- 
ment of Ministers. (See Japan.) 

August Tth.—It was understood that, in response to the representations 
made by the British Minister, Chiang Kai-shek had ordered a fresh and more 
searching investigation into the case of the disappearance of Mr. Thorburn. 


Cuba. 


August 9th.—The Government announced that it had suppressed a serious 
attempt at revolution, and made numerous important arrests. Martial law 
was declared at Havana. 

August 10th.—A strict censorship was imposed throughout the island. The 
Government offered an amnesty to all revolutionaries of the rank and file who 
laid down their arms within 24 hours. 

August 11ih.—Martial law was extended to the whole country and in a 
Proclamation the Government admitted that an armed rebellion existed, owing 
to analliance between the political Opposition to the President's régime and 
the Radical organisers of labour and the unemployed. 


Germany. 

July 29th.—Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson left Berlin for London. 
The revenue returns for the first quarter of 1931 showed a decline of 314 
million marks, in revenue from all sources of taxation, as compared with 1930. 

July 30th.—It was understood that as a result of a visit to Berlin by 
banking experts representing British and American banks it had been 
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possible to reach an understanding in principle on “silent prolongation” 
of the country’s foreign credits. The British and American banks were 
reported to have guaranteed that they would not withdraw their short-term 
credits, but retained the right to remove a part of them from one German 
firm to another through the medium of the Gold Discount Bank. The foreign 
experts (Mr. Tiarks of J. Henry Schréder and Mr. Gannon of the Chase 
National Bank) left Berlin with the proposals for submission to their 
principals. 

July 31st.—The leaders of the People’s Party announced that the Party 
would vote for the dissolution of the Prussian Diet in the referendum to be 


held on August 9th. Fa 
Announcement re composition of committee to enquire into credit needs of 


Germany. (See Reparations.) 

The Reichsbank decided to raise the discount rate from 10 to 15 per cent. 
and the Lombard rate from 15 to 20 per cent. as from August Ist. 

An official announcement was made that the Danat Bank would open 
its doors again simultaneously with others, on August 3rd. A group of 
industrialists undertook to advance 43 million marks to the Bank, in return 
for the shares, valued at 35 millions, in the hands of the latter’s directors. 
The Government also offered assistance to the Dresdner Bank, in the form 
of the taking up of 300 million marks worth of fresh preference shares, 
which were to be issued to increase the Bank’s capital. 

Dr. Sprague, the American adviser to the Bank of England, who was in 
Berlin at the invitation of Dr. Briining, informed the press that the immediate 
necessity was the resumption of normal banking business, and that the 
public reaction to that would be the acid test which would determine whether 
Germany had the self-confidence to surmount the crisis. The economic 
position of industry was reassuring, and on the existing basis of trade it would 
be possible to maintain a favourable foreign trade balance of from £50 to £100 
millions. 

As the result of the negotiations between the Reichsbank and the repre- 
sentatives of the principal British and U.S. banks it was understood that the 
latter had agreed not to withdraw credits for six months. 

New five-mark pieces to the value of 100 million marks were ordered to be 
minted. 

August 1st.—Two further decrees were issued, the first dealing with the 
resumption of payments by the banks, etc., and the second concerned with 
dealings in foreign exchange. The restrictions ia force for cash payments 
were to remain operative until August 5th, and cheque clearings would only 
be permitted to an extent of 50 per cent. of a depositor’s account, with 
maximum of 16,000 marks. Certain restrictions, such as on the payments 
by savings banks, were to remain until August 10th. The purpose of tle 
second decree was to tighten up still further the control of the foreign exchang? 
market by setting up a new organisation, a “ foreign exchange office” with 
full powers to control transactions. 

The Reichsbank instructed its branches to pursue a normal, or evel 
liberal, policy of credit in order to enable the banks to meet the demands made 
upon them and,in furtherance of this, declared its willingness to discoult 
bills only for 10 days, whatever the date of their maturity. At the exp!’ 
of this period the Reichsbank reserved to itself the right to compel the banks 
to re-purchase. 

Clashes between Communists and the police occurred in Berlin, but did 2° 
assume serious proportions. 
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August 2nd.—The Rote Fahne was suppressed for one week for publishing 
an appeal which the police regarded as an incitement to violence. 

August 3rd.—The weekly statement of the Reichsbank showed an increase 
of nearly 100 million marks in the gold and foreign exchange cover, which 
stood at 36°1 per cent. of the note circulation. The latter increased during 
the week from 4,194 millions odd to 4,453 millions odd. 

August 4th—The Chancellor broadcast a message to the nation, appealing 
for support of the Government in its policy of international co-operation, for 
restraint after the re-opening of the banks on the following day, and for 
aloofness from the Prussian referendum on August 9th. He referred specially 
to the question of a foreign loan and said he wished to make it clear that for 
some time a large foreign loan lay outside the bounds of political possibility. 
Germany would have to help herself, and the Government had not delayed 
to act in accordance with the situation. As to the referendum, he said the 
one thing necessary now was an increase and consolidation of confidence, 
and freedom from inner-political disturbances, the maintenance of law and 
order were indispensable conditions for the fruitful continuance of inter- 
national negotiations and co-operation. Wasteful political conflicts must 
now take a back place; the referendum was not a Reich, but a Prussian, 
affair, but as a citizen himself he would tell them that they would not see him 
at the voting-urn. 

The “ foreign exchange decree ”’ came into effect. This made all dealings 
conditional on the written authorisation of provincial finance and taxation 
offices, with three exceptions : amounts under 3,000 marks, amounts needed 
to meet interest and sinking fund payments on long-term foreign loans, and 
dealings inside the framework of the agreements reached with foreign creditors 
— had undertaken to maintain the existing volume of their short-term 
credits. 

August 5th.—A further decree was issued giving the Government increased 
powers over the savings banks, and prohibiting them from granting credits to 
cities, communes or other public bodies. 

Normal banking operations were resumed, for the first time since 
July 14th, without any indications of loss of confidence, and many branches 
received deposits larger than their out-payments. 

Five Communist papers in Saxony were suppressed for three months. 

August 6th.—The first day’s experience of the regulation of imports 
through the control of foreign exchange was stated to have caused a great 
deal of confusion to trade, with delay and consequent losses. The Foreign 
Trade Federation presented a Memorandum to the Chancellor pointing out 
that the export trade would suffer, both from the ill-will created abroad 
from the discrimination usedin admitting imports and from the diminution of 
foreign purchasing power through the falling off in imports. 

_ Official assurances were given to trade interests that the restriction of 
imports would be relaxed when agreements had been reached with foreign 
creditors to maintain the balance of their short-term credits in the country. 

It was announced that there had been more money paid in to the banks 
the previous day than had been withdrawn, and that the 1,000 millions of 
lew notes made available in the Reichsbank against emergency had not been 
drawn upon at all. 

A decree was issued giving the savings banks the power to draw and 
accept bills, and sanctioning their re-opening on August 8th (instead of 
August 10th). It also prohibited them from advancing further credits to 
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municipalities, and empowered the Government to revise or amplify the 
statutes of savings banks, to dissolve or amalgamate existing ones and found 
new ones. 

Decision of Federal Reserve Bank of New York to renew credit. (See 
U.S.A.) 

August 7th.—It was officially stated that the restriction of imports through 
the control of foreign exchange would cease as from the next day. 

The entire press of Prussia, under orders given by the Prussian Govern- 
ment (by virtue of the decree of July 17th against press agitation) published 
a manifesto against the referendum of August 9th. The action of the Govern- 
ment caused so much dissatisfaction that President von Hindenburg invited 
the Reich Government to modify the decree under which the Prussian Govern- 
ment acted. (This stated that a State Government might compel the gratis 
insertion, in a position and type to be indicated, of “‘ manifestoes as well as 
of replies to statements printed in the periodical concerned, without inter- 
positions or omissions.”’) 

The Chancellor and Foreign Minister in Rome. (See Italy.) 

August 8th—The Savings Banks re-opened, when the withdrawals, while 
in some cases large, were easily dealt with. 

Meeting at Basel of Committee set up by the B.I.S8. (See Reparations.) 

August 9th.—The Stahlhelm referendum to dissolve the Prussian iet 
was held, and official provisional results showed that 9,763,603 votes were 
cast, representing about 37 per cent. of the electorate. (The amount required 
was 50 per cent., and the electorate was estimated to number about 
26,900,000.) 

The police in Berlin were fired upon by Communists and two officers were 
killed. It was believed to be a case of deliberate and premeditated murder. 

An emergency decree was issued abolishing the restrictions imposed on 
imports through the control of foreign exchange, which might thenceforward 
be acquired and used for “the financing of import, export, and transit 
trade in goods.” 

August 10th.—The Stahlhelm and its associates in the referendum claimed 
to be satisfied with the result and maintained that the small poll in compariso 
with the 124 millions polled in September, 1930, was due to the abstention of 
Communists who did not wish to vote with Nazis. 

Owing to the riots the previous day the Communist Party headquarters 
in Berlin were closed and occupied by the police. All meetings and demon 
strations in the vicinity were forbidden and the Rote Fahne was suspended for 
two weeks. 

One of the Stahlhelm leaders at Cologne was murdered by Communists. 

The Reichsbank statement for the week showed that holdings of devs 
and gold had increased by 62,600,000 marks, and totalled over 1,672 million. 
The circulation was at the same time reduced by notes returning to the Bank, 
with the result that the cover was 38°2 per cent. as against 36-1 per cent.a week 
previously. 

An emergency decree issued, modified the decree of July 14th agai" 
press agitation. It reduced the powers of States to take action independent 
and gave the Reich Government a measure of control for their use of th 
powers emanating from the original decree. 

On his returnto Berlin from Rome the Chancellor, speaking of tl 
referendum, said that the most important thing was that three million |’ 
Prussians had voted for it than had voted for the Opposition parties in |! 
elections in September, 1930. 
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{ugust 11th. —The twelfth anniversary of the Republican Constitution was 
celebrated by a ceremony in the Reichstag at which the address was given 
hy the Minister of Finance. Herr Dietrich said the crisis was not economic 
only, * but a crisis of the treaties which ended the war and were to lay the 
basis for a new Europe and a new world.” They built the hope that the 
economic crisis had passed its height on another; that the realisation of the 
economic inter-relation of the peoples was beginning to gain ground, “ and 
that one day politics and the treaties which need revision will take account of 
this.” 

The Reichsbank decided to reduce the discount rate to 10 per cent. and the 
Lombard rate to 15 per cent. as from August 12th. 

Serious clashes between members of the Reichsbanner and Stahlhelmers 
and Nazis oceurred at Cologne, Coblenz, Kreuznach and other places in the 
Rhineland and a large number of people were injured. 


Great Britain. 


July 29th.—Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson arrived back from Berlin, 
and in a statement to the press the Prime Minister said they had “ discussed 
everything—peace, trade, disarmament and all matters which had a bearing 
on the subject.” 

July 30th.—The Bank Rate was raised from 3} to 4} per cent. 

July 31st.—Signature of Commercial Treaty with Albania. (See Albania.) 

August 1st.—The Bank of England issued an announcement to the effect 
that the Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York had each 
placed at the disposal of the Bank of England a credit in their respective 
currencies for the equivalent of £25 millions; and that, on the application 
of the Bank of England, the Treasury had issued a Minute in accordance with 
the procedure laid down in the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1928, author- 
ising an increase of £15 millions in the fiduciary note issue for a period of three 
weeks, thus raising the total of the authorised fiduciary issue to £275 millions. 

It was understood that the interest, if the credit were drawn upon, would 
be 3g per cent., and that in the case of the Bank of France, the credit would 
stand for three months (the longest period allowed by the Statutes of the 
Bank). 

It was understood that the object of the credit was to stop the flow of gold 
which, since July 8th, had reduced the Bank’s stock from £165 millions odd 
to £133 millions. (The object of the increase in the note issue was to enable 
the Bank of England to ship more gold abroad without restricting the supply 
of currency for domestic use.) 

August 4th.—The India Office issued the complete list of delegates invited 
tothe Round Table Conference and the list of representatives of British India 
invited to serve on the Minorities Committee. The Conference was to 
consist of 108 members, i.e., British delegates, 19; Indian States Delegation, 
19; and British India Delegation, 70. The Minorities Committee numbered 44, 
seven having been added to the original body of 1930. In the Round Table 
Conference the British Delegation included the Prime Minister, Lord Sankey, 
Mr. Benn, Mr. Henderson, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Earl Peel, Lord Hailsham, 
‘ir Samuel Hoare, Lord Reading, Lord Lothian and Mr. Isaac Foot. 

August 7th.—Telegram to leaders of three parties suggesting a National 
lovernment for India. (See India.) 

August 8th.—Government statement re fighting services and armaments 
danded to Secretariat of the League. (See League of Nations.) 
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August 11th—The Committee of Experts sitting in London to consider 
the technical measures to put the Hoover Plan into effect concluded its work 
with the issue of a series of recommendations and the signature of a Protocol 
giving effect to them by the representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy 
Germany, and Japan on behalf of their Governments. An official statement 
said they had also been approved by the Governments of Australia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, New Zealand, Portugal, Poland, Rumania and 
South Africa. 

The Committee recommended that the payments under the Young Plan 
and also the inter-Allied debts due to France, Italy and England should be 
repaid by 10 equal annuities from July Ist, 1933, to include principal and 
interest not exceeding 3 per cent. from the same date. The payments for the 
service of the External Loan of 1924 and the International 5} per cent. Loan 
of 1930 would continue to be made without change. 

The unconditional annuity would also continue to be paid, provided it was 
immediately re-lent to the German Railway Company. A series of recom- 
mendations were also made as to deliveries in kind, with a view to avoiding 
suspension of current contracts. Existing credits for these deliveries would be 
used “in accordance with the regulations for deliveries in kind as far as they 
will suffice for continuing the execution of existing approved contracts . . .” 
Any arrangements for the continuation of deliveries in kind against such 
contracts would have to involve no charge on the German Budget during the 
year July Ist, 1931, to June 30th, 1932. 

The official statement on the work of the Committee also said that agree- 
ment had been reached on the measures for the suspension of inter-Allied 
war debts due to France, Italy and England, and of the payments under the 
Hague Agreement of January 20th, 1930, with Czechoslovakia ; also on the 
principle that the payments due by Hungary under the Paris Agreement of 
April 28th, 1930, and the payments by Bulgaria under the Hague Agreement 
of January 20th, 1930, should be suspended for a year ; but it was agreed in 
principle that the payments to Funds A and B should be continued. 
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Hungary. 
August 10th—A Decree was issued prohibiting the taking or sending of 
Hungarian or foreign money out of the country. 
August 11th.—Representations by Austrian Government re above. (See 
Austria.) 
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India. 


July 30th.— Writing in Young India, Mr. Gandhi condemned the recent 
outrages and said that Bhagat Singh worship had done, and was doing, 
incalculable harm. He warned Congressmen that Congress would lose all its 
charm if they betrayed their trust and encouraged the Bhagat Singh cult, 
and added that their educational house must be put in order, and the All-India 
Congress Committee must condemn a treacherous outrage and reiterate its 
policy. 

August 1st.—The Viceroy promulgated the Burma Emergency Power 
Ordinance, giving the Burma Government authority to impose special measures 
for the protection of the public and the suppression of rebellion. The Burma 
Government issued orders prohibiting civilians from communicating wit! 
rebels, and enjoining upon them the furnishing to the Government of informa 
tion of their whereabouts, etc., when known. 
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August 4th.—Publication of list of delegates to the Round Table Conference. 
(See Great Britain.) 

August 5th—The Congress Working Committee passed a_ resolution 
deploring the attempted assassination of the Acting-Governor of Bombay 
and the murder of Mr. Garlick. The resolution called on Congress 
organisations to carry on a special propaganda against all acts of public 
violence, even where provocation was given for such deeds. 

August 6th.—The All-India Congress Committee opened its session, and 
Mr. Gandhi made a speech in which he appealed to his colleagues either to he 
honest in professing non-violence, or openly to declare that they did not 
believe in that creed. A resolution was carried condemning murder and 
calling on Congress organisations to carry on propaganda against acts of 
violence, even where provocation existed, and appealing to the Nationalist 
press to use its influence. 

August 7th.—The leaders of the European groups in the Central Legislature 
and the Bengal Council addressed a telegram to Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Lloyd George calling their attention to the declared policy of Congress 
leaders to force the Round Table Conference to agree to secession from the 
Empire under threat of terrorism. They, accordingly, asked them to consider 
whether the time had not come for the formation of a National Government 
to control the destinies of India during the period of transition. 

August 9th.—The All-India Congress Committee adjourned, after hearing a 
statement by Mr. Gandhi, who said the reason it was still uncertain whether 
he was going to London was that he was awaiting a reply from the Governor 
| of Bombay to a telegram he had sent, and his departure was contingent on the 
Government’s implementing the terms of the truce. He also declared 
emphatically that the Congress did not belong to the Hindus, Moslems, or 
any other community, but represented the Indian nation, including all 
Indians, even those not in the Congress, but its primary concern was to look 
after the interests of the peasantry. 

August 10th.—The Executive Board of the All-India Moslem Conference, 
meeting at Allahabad, passed a resolution declaring that the formula framed 
by the Congress Working Committee for communal settlement could not be 
accepted by the Moslems of India, because it deprived them of their present 
right to separate electorates, refused them majorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal and offered no proper safeguards. 

August 11th.—The reply of the Acting Governor of Bombay was received 
by Mr. Gandhi, to whom it was understood not to give satisfaction. It was 
accordingly regarded as uncertain whether Mr. Gandhi would go to London. 


Italy. 

August Tth—The German Chancellor and Foreign Minister arrived in 
Rome as the guests of the Government. They were received by Signor 
Mussolini. 

August 9th.—It was announced that Signor Mussolini had accepted an 
invitation to go to Berlin as the guest of the German Government. It was 
also understood that a definite understanding had been reached with the 
“erman Ministers by which Germany undertook to remove certain restrictions 
lately established upon foreign currencies and credits which threatened to 
prejudice certain Italian exports to Germany. On its side, the Italian 
tovernment undertook to continue buying German coal, should the export 
of this be discontinued as a result of the abolition of reparations. 
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Japan. 

August 6th.—It was announced that Mr. Shigemitsu had been appointed 
Minister to China, and that normal relations had thereby been resumed 
between Tokyo and Nanking. Mr. Chiang Tso-pin was appointed Chinese 
Minister in Tokyo (Nanking had refused to accept Mr. Obata as Japanese 
Minister in December, 1929, owing to his having been a member of the 
Government which had presented the Twenty-one Demands). 


League of Nations. 

August 8th.—The Secretariat received from the British Government its 
detailed statement regarding the men and material in all arms of the fighting 
services. 

August 11th.—The Secretary-General received a letter from the Austrian 
Government stating that it considered the moment had come “ to ask the 
Council of the League to be so good as to examine Austria’s economic and 
financial difficulties and to seek means of remedying them.” 


Reparations. 

July 31st.—The Bank for International Settlements issued a communiqué 
referring to the recommendation of the London Conference that a committee 
should be appointed by the Bank to enquire into the further credit needs of 
Germany and announcing that the membership of this body had been 
completed. The British representative was Sir Walter Layton ; the German, 
Dr. Melchior ; the French, M. Moreau; and the American, Mr. Albert Wiggin. 


August 3rd.—The Bank decided to renew for three months the £20 millions 
credit granted to Germany, and falling due for payment on August 6th. 
(The Bank’s own share was £5 millions.) 

August 8th—The Committee appointed as a result of the agreement at the 
London Conference to enquire into the credit needs of Germany held its firs! 
meeting at Basel. Its terms of reference were limited to the consideration o! 
methods to convert short-term foreign crediis into long-term loans. 
Mr. Wiggin presided and Dr. Melchior submitted a statement as to Germany's 
position. 


Spain. 

July 29th.—The Cortes appointed a committee to investigate allegations 
of brutal methods used by the police and Civil Guards in suppressing the 
outbreak at Seville. Martial law was raised in the city, but the National 
Council of Labour, the Syndicalist organisation there, was declared illegal and 
its offices closed. In other centres strike agitation continued and the 
Governors of five Provinces resigned. 

July 30th.—The Cortes passed a vote of confidence in the Provisional 
Government with acclamation, only the Catalans and some of the Basque 
and Navarrese deputies remaining seated. 

July 31st.—The Federation of Spanish Industries and over 100 banks, 
chambers of commerce, corporations, etc., addressed a petition to the Cortes 
offering support and coéperation but urging the need of measures to restore 
confidence in the peseta as the first requirement for the encouragement ¢ 
trade and industry. 

August 2nd.—The referendum on the Statute of Catalonia was belt 
throughout the province. 
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The Minister of Finance announced that he had invited M. Léon Blum 
and M. Vincent-Auriol to come to Madrid and advise on economic subjects ; 
also that he had begun pourparlers with the Soviet Government on economic 
relations. 

August 4th—Senor Maura, the Minister of the Interior, informed the 
press that, since April 14th, when the Republic was proclaimed, there had 
been 451 revolutionary strikes in the country, apart from supposedly “legal ” 
strikes. They had been declared by the National Labour Federation, the 
Syndicalist organisation. 

August 5th.—The Syndicalist leaders were understood to be threatening 
a general strike throughout the country, if the Government insisted in passing 
a proposed Bill against strikes, making arbitration compulsory. A general 
strike was announced for the following day at Seville, and in Barcelona a 
metal workers’ strike was in force, putting 32,000 men out of work. A regional 
congress of Syndicalists there passed a resolution in favour of employing 
violence should the Government continue its policy of repression of the 
National Federation of Labour. 

August 6th—The Government issued strict orders to Civil Governors to 
exercise the greatest vigilance and not hesitate to use force in suppressing 
disorders, in defence of the Republic. The precautions taken were stated to 
have prevented the threatened general strike at Seville, but the situation was 
critical, while in Catalonia unemployment was increasing and the attitude 
of the syndicalists becoming more truculent. 

The peseta weakened further to 56°50 to the £. 

August Tth.—The official returns of the voting of the electorate of Catalonia 
on the subject of the draft Constitution or Statute showed that 592,961 
electors, or 73 per cent. of the total electorate, voted for it, and only 3,275 
against. 

A brush between Communists and the police occurred in Madrid, and 


; several people were injured. 


August 10th.—The Government issued a Note giving the main features of 
the new Land Bill, which provided for nationalisation of the old feudal estates, 
of land which though suitable for cultivation had not been developed, and of 
land which was regularly rented to tenants. Compensation was to be paid in 
every case. Sufficient land only would be expropriated to permit the settle- 
= _ unemployed peasants and no land was to be seized which was farmed 

Irectly. 

August 11th.—A Note was issued by the Minister of National Economy 
reminding landlords that the Decree of May 7th, 1931 required the cultivation 
of all arable land. 


US.S.R. 


August 2nd.—The Supreme Executive Committee of the Union issued an 
order obliging all peasants between the ages of 18 and 45 to give six days’ 
labour annually for road-building. One thousand million roubles from the 
national and local budgets were to be invested in road construction. 

The Supreme Economic Council announced that 183 new factories, mines 
and other units had been opened by the middle of July (the number 
scheduled to be completed was 270). The amount spent on new construction 
in 1930 was 1,450 millions and up to the middle of July, 1931, a further 
1,100 millions. 

August 3rd.—A decree was published extending to engineers and their 
families a number of advantages (such as preferential right of admission to 
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the Universities, extra food supplies, etc.) hitherto reserved for manual 
workers. 

August 4th.—The Central Committee of the Party issued a decree directing 
that the consolidation of existing collective farms should take preference 
over the formation of new ones. It referred to the ‘‘ unwholesome race after 
exaggerated figures of collectivisation,” and said that the process should be 
regarded as complete when 70 per cent. of the farms in an area had been 
collectivised. This was already the case in the North Caucasus, the Ukraine 
and the Central and Lower Volga. 

August 11th.—Six engineers, charged with wrecking in the Phosphorus 
Trust, were acquitted by the Moscow Supreme Court, which found that the 
causes for the bad output must be sought elsewhere. (This was the first 
recorded occasion in which a trial of wreckers resulted in the acquittal of all 


the accused.) 


U.S.A. 

August 5th.—It was understood that the leading New York bankers had 
agreed to modifications proposed in order to give effect to the plan put forward 
by Dr. Luther for maintaining the volume of outstanding credits in Germany. 

August 6th.—The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in association with 
the other Federal Reserve Banks, decided to renew its participation in the 
outstanding credit arrangement with the Reichsbank. (This referred to the 
credit of $100 millions which expired on July 16th and was then renewed for 
three weeks. The Bank’s share was 25 per cent.) 

It was announced that the Governments of the United States, Mexico, 
Cuba, Columbia and Uruguay had addressed Notes to Bolivia and Paraguay 


asking whether they were ready to draw up a pact of non-aggression in 
connection with the Chaco dispute. 





III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated August Ist, 1931. 


1. Text of joint declaration of French and German Ministers. 


July 19th, 1931.) 
2. Text of communiqué published on the close of the London Conference. 
(July 23rd, 1931.) 
3. Text of communiqué published following the visit of British Ministers 


to Berlin. 


(July 28th, 1931.) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated August 8th, 1931. 
Text of the Memorandum containing the criticisms of the French Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Austro-German Customs Union Protocol. 


(May 14th, 1931.) 


American Journal of International Law. 


(Paris, 


July, 1931, Vol. X XV, No. 3. 


1. Convention for the Abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and 


Restrictions. 


1930. 


November 8th, 1927 (with subsequent protocols and supplemen- 


tary agreement). 
2. Extradition Treaty between Germany and the U.S.A. July 12th, 


3. Treaty regulating liability for military service between Norway and 


the U.S.A. 


November Ist, 1930. 
4, Permanent Court of International Justice : 


February 21st, 1931. 


1931 
Aug. 13th-17th 


15th 
16th-22nd 
17th-21st 
17th-22nd 


20th. 
23rd-29th 


. 24th 


27th 


Aug. 28th 
to 
Sept. 22nd 
Aug. 3lst 


Sept. 
Sept. Ist 


Ist-8th 


3rd 


3rd 

3rd 

ith 
7th-10th 


9th-10th 
12th-23rd 





IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Congress of International Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations 
International Students’ Confederation ‘és 
Geneva Institute of International Relations 
Congress of the Open Door International .. 
Congress of the International Federation of 
Textile Workers +s e 
*Credits Sub-Committee ( European Union) 
Congress of Internationa Industrial 
Relations Association .. on - 
*Sub-Committee of Economic Experts 
(Commission of aia’ for European 
Union).. 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee... " 


13th Annual Siti of International 
Confederation of Students ad ee 


*Sub-Committee on economic co-ordina- 
tion (European Union Committee) 
International Geographical Congress 
*64th Session of the Council 
10th Annual Conference of the International 
Student Service ae ‘ ee 


*Commission of Enquiry on reacsaa 
Union . ° ve ° 
*64th Session of ‘the Council os ce 
*Financial Committee se on 
*12th Session of the Assembly 
International Congress for the Study of 
Populations oe 
Congress of International Society of Airways 
15th International Navigation Congress .. 


Revised rules as amended, 


Stockholm. 
Bucharest. 
Geneva. 

Stockholm. 


Berlin. 
Geneva. 


Amsterdam. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Bucharest. 


Geneva. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 


South Hadley 
Mass. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Rome. 
Budapest. 
Venice. 


* Leaguz of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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1931. 
Sept. 15th 
» 15th 


24th-27th 
28th-29th 


14th-18th 


15th 
Oct. 18th 
to 


Nov. 3rd 


Oct. 19th-22nd 


20th 
26th 
26th 
26th 


Nov. 


1932. 

Jan. 25th 

Feb. 2nd 

July 25th 
to 


Aug. 6th 
Aug. 


Nov. 


24 


*Supervisory Commission . 

7th International Conference of Industrial 
Psychology 

Triennial Congress of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches 

International Technical 
Instruction 

5th Congress of International Federation 
of Christian Employees 

Meeting of Inter-Parliamentary Union 

2nd International Congress of Seer 
Pathology ° oe 

Committee of Coal Experts | ° 


Congress on 


Conference of Institute of Pacific Relations 


International and aa spahiatasecee sma a of 
Transport ay ‘ os 

*Economic Committee sit sad 

*Permanent Mandates Commission 

*Economic Consultative Committee 

*Fourth General Conference on Communica- 
tions and Transit 

= on Opium Smoking in the Far 


*65th Session of the League Council 
*The Disarmament Conference 


World Grain Conference 


6th World Conference of the new ss sae 
Fellowship 

Universal Congress * of Religious: Forces 
for Peace 


* League of Nations and I alenatientih Lebewr Office. 


Geneva. 


Moscow. 


Cambridge, — 
Paris. 


Paris. 
Bucharest, | 
Paris. 
Geneva. 


Hangchow, 


Paris. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Bangkok, 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Regina, 
Canada, © 
France. 


Washington, 
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